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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


DESCRIPTIVE SKETCH 
OF A PART OF MEETING-STREET, IN CHARLESTON. 





The admirable view, which is prefixed asa fron- 
tispiece to the present number, represents one of 
the most interesting portions of Meeting Street, 
Charleston, and comprises an extent of nearly a 
quarter of a mile in length. Mr. Howell, who 
is both the designer and engraver, has been ex- 
ceedingly happy in selecting his point of view, as 
well as in producing a spirited, airy, and delicate 
engraving. He could not easily have pitched 
upon a group of objects in the city, awakening 
such varied and animating associations in the 
minds of a great majority of its inhabitants. 


———— . . . 
{ The observer is supposed to direct his face to the 


north, while standing a little below the Hall of 
the South Carolina Society, the large building on 
the right of the sketch. The society to which 
this hall belongs, is the wealthiest and one of the 
oldest in the State. It numbers about three 
hundred members. Its funds amount to nearly 
two hundred thousand dollars. It expends about 
seven thousand dollars annually for charitable 
purposes, giving essential assistance to fifty 
widows, and conferring on their children the best 
kind of education that can be commanded in 
the city. The lower part of the hall is divided 
into three apartments, devoted to the Female 
School connected with the institution. The 
young ladies educated in this excellent seminary 
are principally children of the society’s members. 
The number of pupils is not far from one hun- 
dred. Preparations are already in train to erect 
a handsome and commodious brick edifice, 
about half a mile above the hall, at the corner of 
Meeting and Society streets, for the accom- 
modation of the male academy under the auspices 
of the society, consisting, generally, of an equal 
number of pupils. The entire hall was repaired 
and beautified about a year since, on the occa- 
sion of the celebration of the society’s first cen- 
tennial anniversary. ‘The second story is chiefly 
occupied by a spacious and elegant room, where 
the members meet every Tuesday evening for 
purposes of business and social intercourse. 
The use of this apartment is occasionally granted 
A 





with a liberal courtesy, for objects of a public 
nature. The view from the upper piazza, 
whether up or down the street, is among the 
most agreeable in the city. There is always a 
refreshing breeze around it; and since Meeting 
street was graded, and rendered one of the hard- 
est and finest roads in the country, the sight of 
the numerous carriages, particularly of an after- 
noon or evening, rolling rapidly along, is very 
exhilarating. 

Passing two dwelling houses to the north, the 
first of which is the residence of the venerable 
Judge Bay, you come to the noble pile of St. 
Michael’s church, which has already attained so 
fair acelebrity. The eye is never weary of en- 
joying its solemn and exquisite proportions. 
Former columns of the Southern Rose have 
rendered various tributes to this pride of Charles- 
ton, of which a minute and extensive description 
may be found in Dalcho’s History of the Episco- 
pal church of South Carolina. 

Just beyond St. Michael’s, the observer catches 
a glimpse of the City Hall, which stands on the 
corner of Broad and Meeting streets. In the 
lower story of this hall, are held the monthly 
city courts, and occasional meetings of the citi- 
zens atlarge. Itis one of the loftiest rooms in 
the country, being lighted by the numerous win- 
dows of two stories, and surrounded on all sides 
by a gallery, in which hang the pictures of Pres- 
idents Monroe and Jackson, and where numbers 
of the citizens can be accommodated at crowded 
meetings. Back of this gallery, on the second 
story, are two elegant apartments, where the city 
council hold their weekly meetings, and transact 
the public business. 

Two other large public buildings, (not seen 
in the wood-cut) occupy the other angles at the 
intersection of Broad and Meeting streets. One is 
the Court House, a most perfect specimen of 
Palladian architecture; the other is the Guard 
House, now nearly completed, which will no 
doubt prove worthy of the high reputation of 
Mr. Reichardt, its accomplished architect. 

The centre of this intersection of streets was 
formerly ornamented by a fine statue of Lord 
Chatham, in an attitude of the sublimest oratory. 
During the storms of the American revolution, 
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it was mutilated by the cannon-balls of the 
British, and even taken down and thrust away 
somewhere in darkness by thetories. But after- 
wards, in more peaceful times, it was dragged 
from its hiding place, and re-erected in the Or- 
phan-house yard. It isstill avery attractive piece 
of sculpture. 

Next northwardly to the city hall is seen the 
end of the State-Record Fire-proof building. It 
occupies a portion of our beautiful city square, 
and is itself an admired specimen of simple 
architecture, being adorned by two: imposing 
Doric porticoes on its northern and southern 
sides. It furnishes an office to the Governor of 
the State, when residing in town. 

Still further to the north, in the distance, is 
seen the recently erected spire of the Circular 
church. The necessary dimness of the perspec- 
tive prevents full justice being done to its beau- 
ties by the engraver. The circular church itself 
was built about thirty years since, under the gen- 
eral direction of the late Dr. Ramsay. Owing 
to a deficiency of funds, the steeple was never 
completed until the year 1837. Mr. Reichardt, 
the present architect, labored under the disadvan- 
tage of having to complete another’s design ; but 
the manner in which he executed his task, gave, 
we believe, universal satisfaction, and his pro- 
duction well bears the test of close and continued 
examination. It has been surmised by some 
persons that the new spire of the circular church 
is a few feet higher than that of St. Michael’s; 
but this is erroneous ; forthe building-committee 
of the former acknowledge that the steeple ofthe 
latter is a few feet higher than their own. They 
were not actuated by the poor ambition ofa cer- 
tain gentleman in our country, who, when about 
to build him a house, sent over one night and 
had the dwelling of his neighbour secretly mea- 
sured, in order that he might make his own 
siz inches longer than the other! 

The advantage of having two conspicuous land- 
marks, like these steeples, is said to facilitate very 
much the pilotage of vessels over the bar. 

Thus far has her handsome woodcut drawn 
the Rose along through the region of dry mat- 
ter-of-fact. But the picture is too pleasing to be 
dismissed without indulging a little imagination 
over those two fine steeples; and the following 
short fanciful narrative shall close this hasty 
sketch. 

THE OLD AND THE NEW SPIRES. 

Some years had elapsed since ’Squire Ran- 
dolph visited Charleston, when he found himself 


hotel. He had lingered, chatting with a friend, 


until the band of his large silver watch pointed 


to pasteleven. All around dwelt that stillness 
which characterizes our streets. The ’Squire 
walked on with an air of curiosity and interest. 
It was like fairy-land to him; that broad, smooth 
pavement, that even snow-like street, and those 
glittering centinel lamps, twinkling in the long 
distance, revealing the beautiful foliage in the 
city square, and the new steeple on the Circular 
Church, which rose proudly against the night- 
sky. 

Half way between Queen and Broad-street 
corners, a voice startled him, distant yet near, 
swelling on the air in slow vibrations. The 
Squire pulled down his long waistcoat, and but- 
toned up his homespun coat with something of 
a chill; but there was that in the assured and dig- 
nified character of the tones that calmed him, and 
pausing to reconnoiter he glanced around and 
upwards, when lo, he perceived the steeples of 
St. Michael’s and the Circular Church to be sur- 
rounded by something like a preternatural lus- 
tre. The Squire fancied, moreover, that he saw 
a warrior-form in one of the upper corners of 
St. Michael’s, between the Corinthian pillars, 
and the head ofa dragon protruding over the ba- 
lustrade ; while between the pilasters ofthe Cir- 
cular Church, below the tower, he discerned a 
figure with a stern but noble countenance, a 
steeple-crowned hat, and a pair of long stiffened 
bands hanging from the collarless shirt. 

‘“‘ Brother,” said the voice from St. Michael’s, 
‘“‘T welcome thee to my lonely realm in the spirit 
of one, who, when Carolina was a colony, said, 
‘L include the dissenters among the sober, chari- 
table and religiously disposed people of this city. 
I have lived with them in all peace and friend- 
ship, and they have treated me with civility and 
regard.’* Yes, brother; I welcome thee to the 
eminence where I have stood alone for seven- 
ty-seven years. Here I saw the first white sail 
of a foreign foe advancing to our harbour, who 
trod my aisles in prayer, but polluted yours with 
unholy traffic. I have discerned from afar the 
small cloud that heralded the whirlwind; I have 
seen billow chasing billow till goodly barks were 
tossed and sunk beneath them; I have traced 
the first curling flame that has laid our streets in 
ruin.t 

‘Many sights of joy and sorrow hast thou in 
store, my brother. The bride will come to thee 





* Rev. Mr. Garden’s Farewell Address to the Episcopal 
Church, in 1753. 
t There are no other spires in Charleston. 





one night, in Meeting-street, on the way to his 
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ia her snow-drop beauty, blushing under observ- 
ing eyes ; the babe, pillowed on tender arms, will 
receive on its little brow the baptismal sign be- 
neath thy walls ; the mourner, with sable-clad 
heart will breathe out his woes as the hearse 
slowly enters the burial ground beneath thy 
tower, and he hears the last rattling earth fall 
upon his loved ones. : 

“ But the mysteries of night will most exalt 
or sadden thy inexperienced eye. The bright 
stars ofthe slowly and silently revolving heavens, 
through many and many a round, shall reflect 
their gentle beams against thy beautiful propor- 
tions. Thou wilt feel like a happy guardian 
when innocence sleeps her gentle rest, and wilt 
look down, in pride for human nature, on the 
protecting husband, the confiding wife, the child 
of love; but when, under cover of night, licen- 
tiousness walks abroad, when the youth who 
should be seeking in salutary rest mental and 
physical strength to serve his family and his 
country, when the female who has rent woman’s 
most sacred ties, come forth in sin and degrada- 
tion, then wilt thou feel like me a shiver run 
through thy tower, and be willing to fall forever, 
if that fall could crush in its fragments the sources 
of so much misery.” 

The genius of St. Michael’s having thus ad- 
dressed his younger brother, a voice next pro- 
ceeded from the new-made steeple, and was dis- 
tinctly heard by the listening countryman. It 
was to this effect :— 

“ A thousand thanks, my glorious and vener- 
able elder brother, for the cordial reception thou 
hast given me this night. I come to join thee in 
thy faithful watch over this lovely city. We 
stand in no rivalry together, except the rivalry of 
Christian love. When the eye of citizen or 
stranger compares us with each other, may we 
suggest no harsher thoughts or feelings, than ad- 
miration for the arts, a solemn sense of religious 
duty, and an acknowledgment of the generous 
harmony which may exist between different 
denominations. There are families who pass 
each other, as they go to cross my threshold and 
thine, who could not be more strongly bound by 
mutual affection, even if they should worship 
beneath the self-same roof. Long may this bless- 
ed relation continue. And may aspirit go forth 
from within our consecrated walls, which shall 
purify surrounding society from the corruptions 
and imperfections to which thou hast so sadly 
alluded. Farewell, benignant genius! This is 
the first and the last time we shall have ever con- 
versed together from these towers. Roll on, ye 


= 


boundless heavens! Revolve still, thou chang- 
ing earth! Toil, toil, thou busy city, by day! 
Rest undisturbed, ye weary slumberers, by 
night! Repose, ye deeper slumberers of succes- 
Sive generations, in the church-yards all around 
us ! ‘These spires shall continue silent spectators 
of your unceasing changes,—faint, faint repre- 
sentatives of that serene and eternal Eye, which 
looks down on the countless revolutions of cre- 
ated beings!” 

Something seemed to be uttered in reply by 
the guardian-spirit of St. Michael’s, but a gust of 
wind bore away the words, and the countryman, 
with a prayer and a resolve, went on his way. 





VOICES FROM THE OCEAN, 


Hush, mourn not o'er our surgy graves, 
For gorgeous is this coral bed, 
And sparkling are the dashing waves 


That sigh their requiem o’er our head. 


Bright sea-weed clothes the faded forms 
On which ye loved to bend your gaze, 
And whenin darkness howl the storms, 


Our night-lamp is the diamond’s blaze. 


The happy sea-bird rallies near 
And screams in joy his passing dirge, 
When some new victim settles here, 


Or floats upon the moaning surge. 


Not colder is our restless tomb 

Than lighter mould that folds the dead; 
Nor yet so deep this gem-lit gloom 

As earth’s sepulchral cerements shed. 


Glad would ye be to watch our sleep 
In softer scenes, ’neath some green sod, 
And build a mound whereon to weep, 


Communing gently with your God; 


Where lingering birds at twilight hour 
Might pour the low funereal lay, 

And kindly spring each holy flower 
That shuns the beams of garish day. 


But, ah, a cloud like gilded snow 
Is floating from the distant skies ; 
Far from the ocean’s restless flow, 


Borne on its glittering edge we rise. 


The sea surge clasps us not ;—we soar 
Up, upwards :—lend your kindling view! 
See angels ope heaven’s golden door,— 
We cannot pause, adieu, adieu! 
C. G. 
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LOVE’S PROGRESS, OR RUTH RAYMOND. 
CHAPTER TWELFTH. 

Ruth Sixteen. Her apartment. Seals. Ruth ro- 
mantic. Her mortification. Developement of 
mind. Invitation to a ball. 

The reign of girlhood is over, and Ruth in 
brilliant sensitive sixteen sits by her toilette, con- 
templating the changes which her mother’s 
thoughtful affection has made in her apartment; 
the new flowing curtains, the well-matched fur- 
niture, and the large mirror substituted for the 
the small one, in which she could discern only a 
a modicum of her pretty person! Ruth rose and 
walked toward it, then backward, the image 
there was certainly lovely, and it smiled as it saw 
that even its feet were visible. As she stood thus 
lost in admiration partly of herself and partly of 
her acquisition, she perceived some one in the 
glass mimicking her tiptoe movement, and making 
grimaces ; it was her brother Frederick. Ruth 
blushed, slapped him, half in anger, and locked 
the door. 

Do youask how Ruthlooked ? Think of the 
loveliest friend you have, and you may partially 
behold her, for every one said when talking with 
Ruth five minutes, “‘ How much Miss Raymond 
reminds me of some one!” She gave another 
glance at herself, sat down to her centre-table, 
and looked around once more to see if aught yet 
could be done to perfect her arrangement. No 
picture remained conspicuous but the Madonna, 
and Ruth seemed now, from her mother’s care, 
to understand better than ever, the soft loving 
eye whose fringed lids were bent on her child. 
She passed ashort time over her work-box, ar- 
ranging its little elegancies, and then, as if a sud- 
den thought moved her, opened her writing desk 
and took out her seals. They were just now 
her passion ; the little horde had increased until 
she had graduated every sentiment from the most 
bald ceremony, to the most tender regard. She 
threw aside one which bore the scriptural and to 
me delightful name of Ruth, (alas, the owner 
was ashamed of her old-fashioned patronymick !) 
and selecting Pour toujours, began the following 
note. 

“ Dear IsaBet, 

“Ttis an age since I have seen you. Have 
you forgotten our walk by the bridge? ‘Have 
all your oaths and protestations come to this?’ 
Meet me under the willow at sunset, and love 
still your 

“ RurHiana.” 
An interruption prevented Ruth from sealing 


entry. Ruth searched for it in vain, and the 
next morning, Frederick, who, like some other 
brothers in the world, seemed to think a sister’s 
feelings but a toy to play with, read it aloud with 
much gravity, laying a painful stress on the sig- 
nature. 

The shout that followed was overwhelming ; 
even Mr.- Raymond, who rarely laughed, was 
inexpressibly diverted, and gave vent to a ca- 
chinnation that rang on Ruth’s ear with metallic 
harshness. She bent over her coffee with 
blushes; and from that day, when she betrayed 
any affectation, for Ruth did occasionally show 
symptoms of that disease, the nickname of Ruth- 
iana was buzzed about the little circle. Thus 
salutary, though painful are the unfoldings of 
domestic intercourse. 

But Ruth with all her foibles had an abundant 
reserve of sound and valuable good sense. Hav- 
ing passed the drill of elementary teaching, she 
began to apply her resources and educate herself. 
She did not, like some girls, rush to romances as 
a novelty, for her parents had allowed her for 
several years to read one alternately with a solid 
book; thus the great mass of her thoughts were 
onthe latter, which lay long in her hands, while 
the novels were hurried through for the narra- 
tive. It was delightful now to see the use Ruth 
made of her new liberty. Romance and history 
were read to illustrate each other, and those 
works of fancy only selected where authorship 
claimed literary respect. Her room began to 
assume the air ofa study, though brightened and 
polished of course by feminine taste. 

But much was Ruth upset in her grave pur- 
suits one day, when a card for her first ball was 
placed in her hands. Down went her maps, 
over fella globe, and as she descended two stairs 
at atime to show it to her mother, Miss Ray- 
MOND never appeared to her to have stood in such 
conspicuous letters. An immediate consulta- 
tion was held. 

‘Every body has a new dress for their first ball, 
mamma,” said Ruth, ‘“ every body.” 

“ What, if they have a frock they have worn 
only twice ?” said Mrs. Raymond, smiling. 

The white muslin was brought from the draw- 
er, and after much searching, Ruth certainly de- 
tected a small spot on the front breadth, and the 
decision was, that Ruth should have a new mus- 
lin dress with a pale pink flower in her hair, and 
Isabel was to be asked to wear the same. 

Ruth was restless that night, and dreamed that 





her note, anda gust of wind carried it into the 
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White, at the ball, Perdita peeped out from his 
waistcoat and mewed. 
CHAPTER THIRTEENTH. 
A funeral bell. The village burial. Ith and a 
stranger. 

There was something touching and solemn in 
I have 
felt its influence in townand country. Ina city 
it recalled one from the rush and hurry of life to 
muse and think of death. We did not ask the 
village question, who is dead? but the very 
thought that none of the passers by knew who 
had gone to his last account, made human weak- 
Inthe country, that 


the obsolete custom of a funeral bell. 


ness show still more frail. 


sound accorded well with the voice of nature ; | 


swelling to the hills, echoed in the vallies, it told 
its warning tale with tenderer emphasis. 

An old schoolmistress of the village died, and 
Ruth with her mother went to pay the accus- 
tomed respect to her remains. They walked 
contemplatively along, musing or moralizing in 
serious harmony with the tolling bell, until they 
reached the mansion of the deceased, among the 
first visiters. Her family sat around in quiet sor- 
row, while ranged in the entry in a simple uni- 
form of white with black ribands, stood her pu- 
pils. For a time deep silence dwelt in the apart- 
ment of the women, then alow hum as sympa- 
thy or curiosity found utterance. As each new 
comer entered, the mourners looked down more 
steadfastly, and the uninterested glanced up fur- 
tively in silence ; then the whispers became more 
assured, and worldly subjects entered in, in tones 
modulated and lengthened by the lugubrious as- 
sociations of death. Now the voices from with- 
out were gradually heard, rising from the sup- 
pressed tone of sympathy to social greeting, and 
once a laugh grated strangely on Ruth’s nerves. 
She had never attended a funeral, and her heart 
beat fast as she saw the long fresh-looking coffin, 
with its plated ornaments, and faster still when 
following her mother she looked in, and saw the 
face of the dead, the pinched and colorless fea- 
tures, the sunken eyes, the thin gray hairs 
smoothed on the skinny brow, and the cold blue 
lips. Ruth remembered that those lips had 
taught her the rudiments of knowledge, and she 
sat down in tears. 

The coffin lid was screwed down, and as the 
venerable clergyman in trembling tones prayed 
that her death, who had gone to heaven’s portal 
just before his turn had come, might be sanctified 
to the young, whom she had taught good know- 
ledge, and to the aged, who had walked thus far 


with her through this vale of tears, stifled sobs 
were heard around. The coffin was borne out, 
the little girls wiping their eyes followed, pre- 
ceding the relatives and near friends, who were 
called by name, down the green lane. The re- 
maining vVisiters were next invited to walk, and 
as they reached the door, the nearest gentleman 
silently tendered his arm to the lady that came in 
turn. Ruth agitated and blinded by sympathe- 
tic tears, with downcast eyes passively took an 
offered arm. The burial-place was half a mile 
distant. Ruth’s companion was silent, and she 
could not utter a syllable, though the couple be- 
fore talked unrestrainedly. Pausing at a wind- 
ing road along the base ofa hill, fresh in its living 
green, the procession assumed an air of romantic 
interest apart from its solemnity, the white-robed 
girls standing in contrast with the sable-clothed 
mourners. Ruth’s companion looked on them 
with rapt attention. ‘“ There is something very 
touching,” said the young man, (Ruth had an 
instinct that he was young) “ there is something 
very touching in the spectacle of these innocent 
children following to the grave one so old.” 
“ Yes, sir,” said Ruth, falteringly. 
There was a pause. 


? 


“Nature has blessed this spot with peculiar 
beauty,” said the young gentleman, (for Ruth 
was sure that he was a gentleman,) “ one might 
be willing to die here.” 

Another pause. 

“Were you acquainted with this old lady ?” 
asked the young man. 

Ruth’s heart-strings began to loosen at this 
question, self was forgotten, and her child-like 
spirit revived. 

She told about her early school-days, how even 
then, though it was so long ago, Mrs. Ramsay 
was very aged, and how nicely she used to look 
in her arm chair on the sanded floor, with her 
mob cap and folded kerchief, and how sorry she 
was she had ever been roguish and offended her, 
and how she knew she must be happy because 
she was so good, and how lonely the house 
would look when old Mrs. Ramsay no longer 
sat by the door under the honeysuckle arbor, 
and how she should miss her in the next pew at 
church, where she had handed her over the hymn- 
book, with the psalms open, for ten years. 

Ruth was somewhat astonished when they 
reached the grave-yard, and her grief was re- 





newed as the little girls parted on the right and 
left at the gate, and the procession passed through 





to the open grave. Then the gentlemen fell 
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back to allow the children and the women to ad- 
vance, and Ruth lost her companion. 

The children and mourners circled round the 
grave and wept. But why? Who should 
mourn when the ripened shock falls to the 
ground ? No smiling babe torn from its mother’s 
bosom closed there its innocent eyes, no youth 
in the flush and glow of existence treading on 
life’s flowers, no citizen faithfully working out his 
duties, and struggling with its cares. She who 
had gone had budded, bloomed, ripened and de- 
cayed ; her task was done, the servant called to 
her wages, the heir to the supper of love. 

On returning from the funeral, Ruth was elo- 
quent in praise of her late companion. 

“Twill venture any thing, mamma,” said she, 
‘‘ that he is the Alfred Clarendon who is one of 
the junior managers of the ball.” 

“ Why so?” said her mother. 

‘“‘ He looks as if he were,’’ answered Ruth, 
“ or rather, he speaks as if he were, for my eyes 
were so red I was ashamed to look up at him 
fully.” 

After walking on in silence, for some time, 
Ruth said, with the faintest possible tinge of con- 
sciousness in her manner,— 

“Do you not think, mamma, that there was 
something very touching in the aspect of those 
children following one so old to the funeral ?” 

She had appropriated nearly every word of 
her partner. 


C. G. 
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FOR THE CURIOUS. 
*Twas at the stillest, darkest hour of night, 
When silence hovers o’er each roving sprite, 
And round Queen Mab’s dream-bringing car, so light 
As not to cause a large musquitoe’s flight 
When it rolls o’er the nose of some poor wight— 
’T was at this time a dream rose to my sight, 
That would have giv’n the King of Gloom affright. 
Oh! if I only had the power, I might 
Relate it to you ; it would give delight 
To some one’s curious mind, whose constant fight 
Is tween curiosity, and its sad blight. 
Let it suffice—when I had dreamed it quite, 


From first to last, I woke, and day was bright. 
W. JR. 








Vis SMOCESa 


A TALE OF CHANGES. 


Translated for the SourueRn Rosx, from the 
German of Tromlitz. 
CHAP. I. 
THE FIRST IMPRESSION. 

Julius Von Wartenberg had just left the Uni- 
versity, and was on his way back to his father’s 
marsion. As he caught a glimpse of the turret 
of his home, he spurred his nag into a quicker 
trot, and with a beating heart entered the castle 
yard. His eye glanced rapidly round at every 
window, and fastened on the door, from which 
his parents came forth to receive him; and scarce- 
ly had he loosed himself from their embraces, 
when his look seemed already to be inquiring for 
something, which his mother immediately di- 
vined. 

Entering into his feelings, she told him that 
Augusta had gone to walk in the grove; but she 
will soon return, said she; I have just now sent 
for her. 

At the name of Augusta, Julius coloured. The 
mother smiled. God grant that our wishes may 
be accomplished, continued she with a loving 
earnestness, and that that dear childmay one day 
plant a household blessing in our peaceful man- 
sion, 

There she comes! exclaimed the father. Julius 
iooked up; a tall, overgrown figure came awk- 
wardly towardshim. Is that Augusta, said hein a 
low voice to his mother. That is Augusta! an- 
sweredshe, in his very words: an angel, although 
not a beautiful angel! She approached nearer. 
Julius could now scan her features more distinctly. 
Augusta, fifteen years of age, was one of those 
figures, to which the master-workman has rough- 
hewn the material, but has not yet rounded 
it off. She was large for her age, and very 
lank. No fresh red colour set off her browned 
complexion, her great blue eye threw forth a 
languid glance, and nothing but an air of melan- 
choly gave her any interest. True, her auburn 
hair was beautiful; the golden locks rolled down 
over her shoulders, but alas over shculders that 
were bronzed. Every thing about her had the 
look of a hot-house plant; there was nowhere 
the freshness of the young lady, nowhere the 
loveliness of the child. She made a silent obei- 
sance to her cousin, spoke but little, and held no 
conversation with Julius except when she could 
not avoid it. 

In the evening, when the father and mother 
and Julius were sitting in the pavilion by the 
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side of the lake, the father inquired—Well, how 
are you struck with Augusta? Horribly enough! 
answered the young man, almost in a scream. 

I thought as much, interrupted his father ; and 
whatever your excellent old mother may say 
about her goodness of heart, her deep sensibility, 
her talent and cultivation, and all that, I thought 
it very probable that the girl would not please 
you. 

But dear husband—said the mother, interrupt- 
ing him. 

But dear jewel, said the old gentleman before 
she could say another word, what signifies a But ? 
Who would willingly kiss an anatomy ? and sure- 
ly the lady of the Cape of Good Hope is not much 
preferable. Money here, money there—do you 
look out, my son, for a fresh, rosy cheeked dam- 
sel, among the daughters ofthe land; if your ne- 
cessities are not too numerous, you will be able 
too to live in comfort after our decease. 

But our brother ! 

Another But ! exclaimed the warm-headed hus- 
band. Why, brother will only say, Julius is a 
fine young man that takes no damsel for her 
money, who does not please him. He will come 
home to us, pass his old age with us, and wait 
patiently with Augusta, until some bankrupt 
bonvivant is willing to dispense with the roses for 
the sake of the Dutch ducats. Julius assented 
with delight to all that his father had said, and 
assured him, that nothing in the world could in- 
duce him to press that yellow, worm-eaten rose 
to his heart. 

But that rose thought and felt very differently 
forhim. Onher long voyage from the east, she 
had been informed by an officious governess of 
her father’s project, and her vivid fancy had fond- 
ly embellished the image of the young man with 
every charm. Scarcely emerged from childhood, 
uninitiated in the mysteries of the heart, she had 
entertained during her long monotonous voyage 
a thousand different imaginations about him, 
which supplanted each other in her mind; not 
one of them could she fairly retain, not one of 
them was wrought into a complete picture. But 
when the servant had, a few moments ago,met her 
in the grove, and told her that the young lord 
had arrived and was expecting her, those dim 
images immediately assumed a definite shape ; 
Julius, the Julius who was destined for her, stood 
finished and adorned before her imagination, a 
beautiful and glorious being, and with an intense- 
ly throbbing heart she hastened to his presence. 

In spite, however, of her self-created vision, 
she was absolutely taken by surprise, as he stood 





——— } 


before her, and she gazed on the youth in all his 
blooming beauty; but icy was the stream which 
curdled back through her veins to her beating 
heart, as, with that same glance she read the look 
of alarm in his eye, and he whispered in his 
mother’s ear, ls that Augusta! The spark, which 
the first glance had awakened into a flame, was 
immediately extinguished, and all the humbled 
woman within her drew back into herself. 

This deep reserve—the constraint with which 
she approached him—the anxiety with whichshe 
avoided all interchange of ideas with him, as well 
as the sorrow which was depicted on her coun- 
tenance, the struggle in her inmost soul, where 
pride and the modest humble consciousness that 
she was not handsome conflicted with the strong 
emotion of a first love—all this was as far as 
possible from rendering her more attractive to a 
youth, whose extravagant imagination demand-- 
ed nothing short of ideal perfection. The few 
weeks, during which he resided in the house of 
his parents, separated them still wider apart, and 
extinguished the hope of the mother, who had 
herself fallen in love with Augusta, and prizing 
her inward excellence, earnestly desired her con- 
nection with the son. The tour in foreign 
countries for a couple of years was undertaken, 
and light as a bird which escapes from its cage, 
Julius departed for Hamburgh, leaving behind his 
image, without intending it, in Augusta’s heart. 

CHAP. IL 
THE TOUR. 

The old Werner, Augusta’s father, was the 
brother of Lady Wartenberg. Driven by desti- 
ny at a very early age from his father’s house, he 
had gone to seek his fortune in India, and finally 
settled at the Cape of Good Hope, where, by his 
diligence and some fortunate speculations, he 
had acquired a considerable property. The 
death of his wife, and his attachment to his sis- 
ter, together with his fondness for Augusta, de- 
termined him to give up his establishment at the 
Cape, return to Europe, and there enjoy in re- 
pose the fruits of his industry. 

To see his daughter united with her cousin, 
was his own and his sister’s most earnest desire. 
The idea of the failure of the project did not oc- 
cur to him. Accustomed to find all his well- 
planned speculations succeed, it never once en- 
tered his mind, that any one would refuse his 
darling Augusta, that angel-child, with her im- 
posing fortune. On arriving at Amsterdam, he 
sent forward his daughter with her governess to 
Blankensee, whilst he remained in the former 
city to arrange his business; and he was not a 
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. little astonished, when his sister requested him 
in a letter, that he would permit the affair to 
rest, until Julius should return from his travels, 
when the mother hoped, that he would seek for 
happiness rather in the purity of an-affectionate 
heart than in the glow ofa blooming cheek. 

Her hope, however, became rapidly converted 
into the most eager desire, as soon as she had 
thrown a glance into the maiden’s unguarded 
heart, and Augusta was at length constrained to 
confess her love for Julius. True, the letters 
from her son were far from being adapted to 
nourish such a hope; he described his purpose 
as so fixed, that no consideration could ever ‘n- 
duce him to marry against his inclination; never- 
theless, it was the darling idea of the mother, and 
what woman ever gives up that? She still hop- 
ed, that her beloved Augusta, who became every 
day more dear to her, would one day be pressed 
us a daughter to her heart. 

In vain did the old Caspar, who accompanied 
Julius on his travels, most carefully follow up 
the mother’s directions, and in many a tedious 
moment, which the miserable weather and the 
still more miserable hotels left upou their hands, 
set forth the praises of the dear, angelic Lady 
Augusta ; in vain did he avail himself of many a 
bitter experience which Julius had occasion to 
encounter, to inculcate upon him the lesson that 
beanty is not always the highest, noblest attrac- 
tion of woman; it was to no earthly purpose ; all 
his art and al] his endeavours were wrecked 
against the mercurial spirit of his master, who, 
sacrificing to beauty alone, would have passed 
coldly by the graces themselves, if deficient in 
that recommendation. 

Two years had almost flown by; England, 
Italy, Greece, the Archipelago, were rambled 
over, and the travellers arrived by the way of 
Marseilles at Paris, the so-called metropolis of the 
world, when an unhappy adventure wrought 
upon Julius amore durable and painful impres- 
sion than all the wise admonitions of his old at- 
tendant. He had formed in Paris the acquain- 
tance of a fascinating, talented young lady. 
Captivated by her charms, he had languished fora 
whole month in her fetters, had sipped the bliss 
of imaginary love from the cup of this Hebe, and 
had already concluded the letter to his parents, 
in which he besought their consent to his union 
with Clementina, when the veil burst, and the 
cheated lover saw in his sylph a common co- 
quette, at whose triumphal car he had drawn in 
company with thousands, and had served with 





them as her plaything. The letter tothe mother 77 


was torn to pieces, a more willingear thanever — ¢ 
was ient tothe pithy admonitions and sage max- | I 
ims of the ancient Mentor, and anepistle from | t 


his own mother, which he received at this junc- | 4 

ture, and which fixed the time of his departure | 

from Paris, was perused not only with tranquilli- 

ty but with gladness. ; - 
His mother wrote him to this effect: That his | Y 

uncle, taking umbrage at his refusing Augusta, 


had adopted the very inconsiderate step of giving 





‘ : . : hi 
her in marriage to an old acquaintance, the rich . 
Van Moer of Rotterdam; that, however, from 
his old attachment to his godson, he had assigned = 7 - 
100,000 florins to the lady Constantia Von Falk- 7 

. I 
enburg as a dowry, in case that young lady, © 
3 . to 
whose beauty was universally acknowledged, f 
iil wm a fo 
and who was Augusta’s intimate friend, should | ; 
, 0 
please him, and he should conclude to marry her. 
. ‘ . i mi 
His mother now described this Constantia, as 
ae . 0 
a most fascinating brunette, full of talent and g 
oh ra ' , du 
spirit, and informed him that about the end of ; 
: ’ im 
June she would go to Neufchatel in company 
° . ne 
with the young couple, of whom, by the way the 
husband was said to be a lamb of fifty, and re-. | 4 
—_ P . ‘ « § ac 
main in that city for several months; that it was 
aN : ; na 
his father’s order, that he should cut shorthis stay 
H : ‘ sean an 
in Paris, travel into Switzerland, and there be- | ‘ 
, rina : oO 
come acquainted with his destined bride. . 
. : : ‘ m1 
Without laying the slightest constraint on your on 
inclination, concluded the letter, it is our most ff a 
earnest wish that you should not reject this match, | all 
in every respect so desirable, and thereby grieve low 
your good uncle, who always loved you so ten- ‘ial 
derly, and took so fatherly an interest in you. p 
Do not permit yourself to be ravished at first en 
‘ ' . a 
sight, nor at the same time disgusted, as was the Be 
case in respect to Augusta; first put yourself and 
‘ con 
your heart closely to the test, for above all things d 
Bs ada 
we should be far from desiring, that out of per- 

; ; , w 
haps an excessive readiness to comply with our " 
, 4 u 
wishes, you should take a step, that might under-  [ it a 
; , . i 
mine the happiness of your whole life. I fear, . 

x t s and 
you will now understand, how liable one is to h 
: u 
be deceived, and how often the modest, unpre- ms 
, : w 
tending bud can expand into the lovely, attrac- str; 
, . u 
tive, blooming rose. I od 

a ina re ) vari 

Little as this epistle found Julius in a gay ing: 
humour, yet he could not refrain from smiling at Fj, st 
the conclusion of it. No! exclaimed he, as he qui ; 
scornfully laughed aloud, if love for the venerable ply. 
lord Van Moer has so luxuriously unfolded that has 


worm-eaten bud, hisancient lordship has wrought § pj, , 
a miracle by his love. I do not grudge it to him. plist 
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The departure from Paris was fixed upon; 
on the 24th of June, St. John's day, he entered 
Neufchatel, and prompted more by curiosity 
than desire, he immediately repaired to the resi- 
dence of his new cousin, the lord Van Moer. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS, 


We glorify God by finishing the work he has given 
us to do. 

The Saviour teaches us that he had glorified 
his Father, by “finishing the work which God 
had given him todo.” Mankind, in general, en- 
tertain very different conceptions from this, as to 
the true method of glorifying God. Simply to 
finish the work which is given them to do, seems 
to them too tame, too humble, too insignificant 
for so lofty a purpose, Accordingly, they aspire 
to more magnificent, dazzling, and brilliant 
modes of glorifying the Father. Nay, some even 
go so far as to forsake the common sphere and 
duties of life, in order the better to satisfy their 
imaginations on this point. They court the un- 
necessary crown of martyrdom—they voluntari- 
ly incur the most arduous sacrifices—they aim at 
achieving something admirable and extraordi- 
nary—they undergo severe and unnatural pen- 
ances, and by these and similar means, they hope 
to accomplish the desired purpose. But a sad 
mistake lies at the very root of their views. It is 
true that the Deity may be glorified ona wide and 
magnificent field. The unbounded heavens, with 
all their suns and stars, and all their oceans of bil- 
lowy light, and all their complicated mechanism 
and motions, speak forth his praise, and call on 
one eternity to hand it down to another. But 
examine an insect’s wing—or a floweret’s leaf— 
or the hair of a human head—or an animal eye— 











consider it in all its relations—mark how exactly 
adapted it is to its purposes—observe, that if it 


| were a little larger or a little smaller, it would be 
| utterly useless—see its beautiful proportions— 


its incomparable structure—its various uses— 
and the longer your attention is fixed on this 
humble little object, the more plainly and loudly 


| will breathe forth from all its parts, as from the 
' strings of some wondrous Eolian harp, an ever- 
) varied, yet enchanting note, mysteriously sound- 


ing the glories of the Creator. Do not then think 
it strange that he can be glorified by a humble, 
quiet, unostentatious course of life, which is sim- 


| ply contented with performing the work that he 


has given itto do. For remember, that a hum- 
ble course of life may be as necessary to accom- 
plish the glorious purposes of the Creator, as a 


B 





life that is more exalied and attractive. Take a 
rough, unhewn stone away from the foundation 
of a gorgeous temple, and you may effectually 
destroy the glory of that temple; you may weak- 
en it in all its parts; you may hasten its dilapida- 
tion and ruin. Now what that rough, unhewn 
stone is to the temple, your obscure and humble 
course of life may be in the general plan and 
object of existence. It may be necessary to add 
strength and cohesion to all the parts. I can 
imagine an architect, who should frame the sev- 
eral portions of a wooden edifice with the utmost 
taste and skill. The timbers should be all massy 
and solid ; the proportions all correct; the joints 
all prepared with the most exquisite care; the 
decorations such as should attract and charm 
every eye; and yet deprive that architect of afew 
iron nails, and what becomes of his plans—his 
beautiful designs—his reputation? He would 
give one half his fame for those few little imple- 
ments. They are essential to his glory. Just so 
your obscure and lowly lot may be essential to the 
grander scheme of human life and human des- 
tiny. Just so you may glorify the Father by fin- 
ishing the work which he has given you to do. 

Therefore, let every man consult himself—and 
thus become acquainted with his own powers— 
hisskill—his means—his opportunities, and above 
all, his relations to others. For it is in the fulfil- 
ment of relations, that the glory and the will of 
God appear to me to be almost entirely involved. 
Nor does this consideration exclude the duties 
which a man owes peculiarly to himself. Be- 
cause he may consider his future self to be in the 
place of another being, whose peace and happi- 
ness and elevation it is his duty by every possi- 
ble method to secure. 

Fulfil then your relations, whatever they may 
be, and thus you will be sure of glorifying your 
heavenly Father. [I care not how humble or ob- 
acure may be your lot. The plodding day la- 
borer, whom every one passes unnoticed by the 
wayside,—if he is but faithful to his employer; if 
he devotes his time and his powers to the per- 
formance of his contracts ; if he avoids the temp- 
tations incident to his sphere in life; if he re- 
strains himself strictly within the rules of tem- 
perance ; if he commits no trespass against the 
peace, the welfare, or the rights of others; if he 
exhibits a righteous example within the little 
abode of his coarse-clad family ; and if he pays 
that public tribute to the sovereignty of the Al- 
mighty, which his means, his conscience, his edu- 
cation, and his opportunities prescribe ;—that 
plodding, unnoticed day-laborer, is contributing, 
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I hesitate not to say, incalculable degrees of glory | as Jesus revolved in his. Oh would you extin- 


to the cause of nis Heavenly Father. There is 
a direct sympathy between him and his Saviour. 
They are both occupied in one and the same 
great object. It is true, their spheres are differ- 
ent. The one had a bearing on the whole hu- 





guish either from the infinite heavens? Do they 
not both proclaim the glory of Jehovah? And 
will not you commence or continue the revolu- 
tion around another orbit, guided by the attrac- 
tive energy of your Saviour, borrowing and dif- 


man race, while the other extends no farther than | fusing his light, mingling your beams with the just 


to asingle house or neighborhood. In like man- 
ner as the sun, or great central luminary of our 
heavens, is supposed to be revolving aronnd 
some immensely distant point, so does the sphere 
of holy and beneficent action to which Jesus gave 
the glorious impulse comprehend a boundless 
expanse of moral and intelligent being. But at 
the same time a little satellite of a far off and dim- 
ly discerned planet revolves in its humble orbit 








and the good of all ages, and thus blending in 
with those moral heavens which eirele round 
God’s spirit as the material heavens wheel round 
his central throne? Such are the lofty associa- 
tions, such are the true relations, which conse- 
crate, dignify, and elevate, the very humblest 
duty you perform. 


APOLLOS. 
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THE CORONATION OF VICTORIA. 
A SKETCH. 
It was a joyous day, in London old, 
When with the early dawn, a countless throng, 


Roused by the pealing bells and cannon bold, 
And their own restless spirits, mov’d along, 

In one huge billow, to that ancient fane, 
Beneath whose marble aisles and pillars wide, 
The land’s high chiefs, the heroes of the main, 
Rank, learning, beauty, slumber side by side,— 
Fit Mausoléum for a nation’s pride. 


Its stately doors were open’d: and within 
The flower of British chivalry had met; 
And all that this glad festival could win 


From sister shores, or climes more distant yet, 
Was theirs to number. Knights of proud degree, 
From Europe’s farthest confines crowded fast, 

In varied splendour ; while Columbia free, 
Found sons, who, o’er the Atlantie gladly past, 
A willing tribute on this shrine to cast. 


And ‘neath full crimson draperies, fring’d with gold, 


Reclin’d the beauteous daughters of the Isle, 
Their satin vestments rich at every fold 

With starry gems, that shed through that vast pile, 
A rainbow lustre. Matrons’ eyes beam’d bright, 
That ne’er before had op’d to morn’s first ray, 


And maiden’s cheeks were flush’d with wild delight, 


That, in calm rest, on silken pillows lay, 
Nor felt Aurora’s kiss ere that blest day. 


And wherefore came they ? why this costly heap 
Of Earth’s vain glitter ‘neath this sainted dome? 
As if the living thoughtlessly would keep 
Strange masquerade, within the dead’s still home. 
And why, in place of the deep organ’s strain, 

Is heard the ringing note of clarion shrill, 
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Wounding the throbbing ear almost to pain, 
Yet ere far echo’s answer is quite still, 
Sounding again, with an electric thrill? 


It may be, in this place of tombs, they meet, 

To lay the first stone of some trophy new, 

Like those, by which high Art here held her seat 

All undisputed, till this Abbey grew 

To be its Country’s heir-loom; or perchance, 

But for the cloudlessness of every brow, 

One might well deem, that through its wide expanse, 
They bear the ashes of some warrior now, 

Who, to no other stroke, save death's, would bow. 


Hush! hark! that music, as it floats along, 

With chords triumphant to the vaulted height, 

While modulated voices, sweet yet strong, 

Welcome, in choral chant, the festal rite ; 

And now, through that crown-arch’d and pillar’d shrine, 
A fair young maiden moves, with measur’d tread, 

And every eye is fix’d with gaze benign, 
When, at the altar, where her footsteps lead, 


She bends, before Heaven’s throne, her queenly head. 


Daughter of Monarchs! ah! methinks ’tis well, 
Thus, in this hour of triumph, to repose 

Thy trust in Him, with whom all might doth dwell, 
The King above all Kings ! who, only, knows 
Whether the future, which before thee lies, 

In one long vista, steep’d with sunny rays, 

May not in its far depths, wear gloomy skies, 

Till through misfortune’s dim and tearful haze, 

This day will seem the darkest of life’s days. 


Blessings be on her! is the voiceless prayer 

Of thousands, as she lifts her youthful form 
From that heart-worship, and now standing there, 
Receives with grace, the recognition warm 

Of chiefs, the best and mightiest in the land; 
While far above the drum and trumpets high, 
Blent with the martial music of the band, 

Bursts from that multitude, both far and nigh, 
“God save Victoria!” in one thunder-cry. 


And when the oft-repeated shout had ceas’d 

That shook the heavy banners, all around, 

And from the sacred page, the white-coped priest 
Had fitting words of inspiration found, 

The anointing oil is brought, and on her brow, 
And open palms, the mystic cross is trac’d, 

While full-rob’d bishops, from the altar now, 

Bear her the spurs, and sword with gems enchas’d, 
Which she again returns, in scabbard cas’d. 


Then o’er her neck, a princely vassal throws 
The royal mantle, with pure ermine lin’d, 
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And the rich ring, upon her white hand, glows, 


Which, with slight clasp, the sceptre holds entwin’d, 


Till every voice is rais’d in honest pride, 

When on her bright, young head, the crown is set, 
While, like a light’ning-flash, on either side, 

From bare-brow’d peers, and dames, together met, 
Gleams, in full host, each uprais’d coronet. 


A pause between !—amid that silence deep, 
The holy man breathes benediction clear, 


And ere the ‘ Amen’ closes, 


music’s sweep, 


In loud Te Deum, breaks upon the ear: * 

Just then, through the wide casement’s tinted pane, 
A sudden sunburst bathes her glittering crown,* 
Lending such lustre to its jewel-mass, 


It seem’d some galaxy of stars let down, 


To give to Albion’s heiress, fresh renown. 


And be the omen blest: oh! cherish’d flower! 


Sunbeam of hope! to hall and cottage home, 
Long mayst thou bloom in England’s guarded bower, 
Nor meet the tempest-cloud in years to come. 
Thine hour of fate is near, oh! may it prove 


A lot so bright, that age to coming age, 


Shall give thee as a model, 


which shall move 


Sages to write thy name, on history’s page, 
As thy proup Country’s proupEst heritage. 


Charleston, S. C. 


. M. E. L. 


* As Te Deum ended, a bright sun-beam broke through the clouded sky, and fell on the Queen’s 


erown. 
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[CONTINUED FROM THE LAST ROSE.] 
(Including some notices of the present state of the 
question concerning legal ouths. ) 

Tyler on Oaths.—Public opinion seems gradu- 
ally advancing towards the abolition ofoaths. A 
few years since, the Edinburgh Review produced 
an elaborate article, which objected to their em- 
ployment altogether. 
Quarterly contributes in a good degree to the 
same object, but is desirous of retaining the use 


In the present article, the 


of oaths for a few extraordinary occasions. It is 
clear, however, thata great revolution in opinion 
is taking place on the subject, since Whigs and 
Tories thus unite in the same general views. 
This is a most confused and intricate paper. 
Beside considerable difficulties in the writer's 
style, such as mysterious allusions to topics, of 
which it costs infinite reflection to discern the 
exact bearing, he has contrived to wind round 
the subject a variety of threads from opposite 





quarters of argument, until it is scarcely within 
the power of human wisdom to discern the true 
merits of the whole case. Yet it would be un- 
fair to deny him the possession of some remark- 
able talent. He has deeply entered into the 
metaphysics of our moral feelings, and exhibits a 
very powerful analysis in that department of in- 
quiry. Bnt after you have read his article, and 
begin to ask yourself, whether oaths shall be re- 
tained or not, you are sadly puzzled for a reply. 
You find that you have been engaged in splitting 
hairs to little purpose. You have met with some 
strong, and some very feeble remarks. Yousay 
to yourself, much of this is very acute, very 
learned, but very unsatisfactory. Yourise from 
the perusal with a kind of mist over your eyes, 
and with a sense of the exceeding difficulty of 
grasping one single palpable instance, in which 
an oath ought unquestionably to be administered. 
Although the writer is warm in favor of retaining 
many oaths, yet if a person chose to object to any 
kind, he might find somewhere in this article 
a valid reason for his objections. In the first 
place the writer would abolish all volunteer oaths. 
In the next place, all assertory oaths. Thirdly, 
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none should be imposed on good men, and none, 
where there is a temptation to violate the oath. 
Then again, they should not be enforced upon 
bad men, &c. 

The importance of the subject, and particu- 
larly the state of the question in our own coun- 
try, induce us to point out some of the writer’s 
enormous inconsistencies, startling paradoxes, 
and infirm reasonings. We shall at the same 
time perceive new proofs of the very confused 
condition in which moral and political science 
remains in England. Judging from this article, 
we should say, that the writer’s speculative prin- 
ciples are decidedly in favor of abolishing oaths, 
but he dreads to abandon the practice of his an- 
cestors. He shrinks from treating the subject 
with that clear, vigorous, decided tone, which 
his own strong intellect and the present age de- 
mand. Just as you are ready to pronounce him 
a philosophical and discriminating inquirer, you 
find him hemmed all around with British associ- 
ations, British habits, and British feelings. 
Whatever, for instance, becomes of other oaths, 
he thinksthat all those connected with the Church 
of England and the universities ought to be re- 
tained. 

But what would the reader suppose one of his 
paradoxes to be? Nothing less than the follow- 
ing :—“ The violation of a promise to God is far 
more safe, far less likely utterly to destroy the 
moral constitution, offers far more chances of 
ultimate recovery, than a violation to man!” 

As an instance of his inconsistency, he often 
inveighs against the shallow and impatient spirit 
of the age for repudiating what “our ancestors”’ 
have for so many generations religiously obsery- 
ed; yet he himself declares that those ancestors 
cherished wrong, false, dangerous notions re- 
specting the nature and peculiar obligations of 
oaths, and strives all in his power to eradicate 
them. 

Again, he is of opinion that oaths should not 
be imposed on persons officially supposed to be 
placed beyond the temptation todo wrong. Now 
the theory of the British constitution is, that the 
Monarch can do no wrong. Consequently, the 
coronation oath ought, on the reviewer’s princi- 
ple, to be abolished. Is he prepared for this 
result ? 

But if oaths are entirely abolished, he is ex- 
travagant enough to fear that all the English 
statutes, and all the institutions which they were 
appointed to guard will perish with them! What 
a distrust of British integrity does this apprehen- 





sion betray! And besides, cannot men be found 
who will feel their responsibility to God, to their 
fellow-men, and their own consciences, whether 
they take an oath or not to observe the statutes 
of the realin ? 

Again, he fears that no persons in future will 
bequeath their property for purposes of piety or 
education, if the execution of the trust be not 
sanctioned by anoath. But happily, there will 
always be men who will confide in the desire of 
their posterity to extend the blessings of educa- 
tion, charity, and religion, and they will not fear 
to entrust their property for these purposes, 
whether with or without the sanction of oaths. 

As was observed before, he never would have 
oaths administered either to good or bad men. 
For the good do not need the restraint of oaths, 
and the bad will not observe them. Now what 
an impracticable rule! Where is the magistrate 
who will undertake to decide that exact point, 
that nice medium-line, between meritand demerit 
in a man’s character, which shall render him a 
proper person to take an oath? His doctrine 
on the point amounts to this. Enforce oaths on 
such persons as may be constrained by them. 
But what uninspired mortal can solve a difficulty 
like that?’ And who does not see, that if thus 
left to the discretion of a magistrate, the use of 
oaths will very soon be abolished? The law can- 
not decide who are good and who are bad men. 

Again, the reviewer contends, an oath should 
never be taken, in cases where there is a tempta- 
tion to violate it. But it is impossible to con- 
ceive of a case, in which an oath should have 
any influence, without, at the same time, the ex- 
istence of some kind of temptation to violate it. 
So that this rule is absolutely nugatory. 

He confesses that very false views of the true 
nature and obligation of oaths generally prevail— 
yet he strenuously contends that they should still 
continue to be taken by the very men who cher- 
ish those false views! 

He sometimes argues as if an oath were only 
a promise to God—forgetting that in all cases 
whatever, it is equally a promise to man. By 
leaving out this last element of an oath, you im- 
mediately change its nature to a vow. It is no 
longer an oath. 

The writer’s confusion of mind hurries him 
into vicious circles of reasoning, that seem to us 
truly marvellous. Thus, he recommends the 
retention of oaths, because a promise to God is 
more solemn than 4 promise to man; yet in this 
same article, he maintains, that a promise to God 
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is more safely broken, because God is more mer- 
ciful, tender, and placable than man! 

It taxes all the charity we can command, to 
avoid believing, that one object of this paper is, 
to shelter that numerous class of otherwise re- 
spectable persons in England, who have sworn 
to be faithful to trusts, but are known to have 
violated their oaths. The writer appears desir- 
ous to rescue them from responsibility to man, 
and leave them only in the hands of God. At 
all events, dark, heavy masses of moral mist hang 
over the entire article. 


Yet, we must confess, the whole subject itself 


is most delicate and perplexing, and in applying 
it to our own country, the American legislator 
must find it extremely difficult to decide to what 
degree the practice of administering oaths ought 
to be abolished. 

On the one hand, there is reason to believe, 
that truth is generally more effectually extorted 
from witnesses, and fidelity from trustees, by the 
solemnities and sanctions of oaths. It is true, 
very religious and conscientious men do not need 
them ; and very irreligious men will not be bound 
by them; but the majority of mankind are neith- 
er very religious nor very irreligious; they are 
in exactly that medium, neutral state, in which 
they will be likely to be recalled to their duty, to 
recollection. to reflection, to truth, by the impos- 
ing solemnities of an oath. Besides, the most 
religious men ought to submit to a ceremony 
which may be unnecessary for themselves, if its 
general practice be beneficial; and sometimes 
an irreligious man, who never enters a church, 
or reflects on the being of a God, may be re- 
minded ofthat great fact, and perhaps be brought 
to serious reflection, by beiyg called upon for 
his oath in the transactions of civil life. Some 
of the above considerations seem to have escap- 
ed the reviewer in his treatment of the subject. 

On the other hand, there are some signal dis- 
advantages and abuses attending the practice. 
The principal one is, that it establishes in the 
common mind two standards of truth. Numbers 
believe that they are less bound to speak the 
truth, and be faithful to their trusts, on ordinary 
occasions, than when they are put upon their 
oaths. No doubt this largely contributes to the 
loose maxims of veracity which too generally 
prevail. Another objection to the frequent use 
of oaths, is, that they frustrate their own object, 
by destroying all reverence for the Deity, and 
multiplying temptations to their violation. 

Therefore, it appears to us that the first duty 
of the conscientious legislator on this subject, is, 


| at once to abolish those oaths, which evidently, 
| and by universalacknowledgment, produce more 
mischief than benefit. His next duty is, careful- 
ly to watch the state and progress of public sen- 
timent. The moment the time arrives, when 
there is reason to suppose that a solemn promise 
or declaration will generally secure as much fidel- 
ity and truth asan oath, that moment oughtto be 
seized for the entire abolition of this relic of an- 
tiquity. No doubt, however, a reform of this 
kind ought to be progressive, and the utmost cau- 
tion employed, so as not to eradicate the exist- 
ing custom, until it is certain that the community 
at large feel their paramount obligation in all 
cases to truth and fidelity, whether an oath be 
taken or not.” 

Secret History of the Court ef England.—This 
is a short and merciless execution of a high-hand- 
ed literary offender. 

Mr. Bowles’s Poems.—A very elevated flight 
of original and elegant criticism, with copious ex- 
tracts fromthe recent poems of Mr. Bowles. We 
cannot, however, avoid noticing a vulgar cock- 
neyism which the writer has indulged. He be- 
gins a sentence thus :—*‘ Directly any suspicion 
of artifice or affectation is raised,” &c. He 
ought to have said, ‘‘ Directly as any suspicion,” 
&ce. The dandy Pelham, we believe, first intro- 
duced this vulgarism into modern fine writing, 
and we are sorry to observe it creeping up into 
graver company. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 








THE NEW MOON. 
A FRAGMENT. 

“ Bend thy bow, Dian! shoot thy silver shaft 
Through the dark bosom of that murky cloud, 
That, like a shroud, 
Hangs, heavy, o’er the dwelling of sweet night !” 
And the sky langh’d, 
Evenas I spake the words; and, in the west, 
The columns of her mansion shone out bright! 
A glory hung above Eve’s visible brow, 
The maiden Empress !—and she glided forth 
In beauty, looking down on the tranced Earth, 
So fondly, that its rivulets below 
Gushed out to hail her, as if then first blest 
With the soft motion of their voiceless birth. 
A sudden burst of brightness o’er me broke,— 
The rugged crags of the dull cloud were cleft 
By her sharp arrow, and the edges left,— 
How sweetly wounded ! silver’d with the stroke, 
Thus making a fit pathway for her march, 





Through the blue arch ! W.G.S. 
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TURF-SEAT SHADE. 

LITERARY NOTICE. 

The hundredth number of the North American 
Review bears the stamp of solidity which its ad- 
vancing age requires. 
tone—Qhio, Milton, Political Economy, Anglo- 
Saxon Literature, Indian History, Fashions in 
Dress, Holmes’s Prize Dissertations, Voyages of 


The subjects indicate its 


the Zeni, Romantic Poetry in Italy, with other 
Critical Notices. 


The following is an extract from the article on 


| other three were called Olla, Ollina, and Olli- 


hant 
vDallila. 
| 


$$$ 















* * » * * ” 


Tell me, what plant is best and holiest ? 

[ tell thee, that plant is the lily, because it be- 
tokens Christ. 

Tell me, what bird is the holiest ? 

I tell thee, the dove is the holiest, for it betokens 
the Holy Ghost. ; 

Tell me, whence cometh lightening ? 

I tell thee, it cometh from wind and from 
water. 

Tell me, what water is the holiest ? 

1 tell thee, the river Jordan is the holiest, be- 








Anglo-Saxon Literature, which is throughout 


exceedingly spirited in its original matter, and | 


in the selections from Anglo-Saxon prose and 
poetry. 
er, “ from giving an extract from this very orig- 


“ We cannot refrain,” says the Review- 


inal and curious document, which bears upon it 
some of the darkest thumb-marks of the Middle 
Ages. 

““ Here is related, how Saturn and Selomon con- 
tended about their Wisdom. 


* * *% * * % 


“Tell me, whence was Adam’s name created ? 

I say unto thee, from four stars. 

Tell me, what were they called ? 

I tell thee, Arthox, Dux, Arotholem, Min- 
symbie. 

‘Vell me, from what matter was Adam, the first 
man, created ? 

I tell thee, from eight pounds weight. 

Tell me, what were they ? 


I tell thee, the first was a pound of earth; of 


that was his flesh made. ‘The second was a 
pound of fire ; thence was his blood red and hot. 
The third was a pound of wind; thence was 
breath given him. 
cloud ; thence was given him the unsteadiness 
of his mind. The fifth was a pound of grease ; 
thence was given him fatand sinews. The sixth 
was a pound of [ blostnena] ; thence was given 
him his own varieties. The seventh was a pound 
of dew ; thence had he sweat. The eighth was 
a pound of salt ; thence were his salt tears. 

Tell me, of what age was Adam when he was 
created ? 

I tell thee, he was thirty winters old. 

Tell me, how long was Adam made, in length ? 

I tell thee, he was six and ninety inches long. 

Tell me, how many winters lived Adam in 
this world ? 

I tell thee, he lived nine hundred and thirty 
winters, in toil and misery; and afterwards he 


went to Hell, and there endured grim torments 
for five thousand two hundred and eight and | ————_—_—. 


twenty winters. 
” Pal - » - i 


Tell me, what was the name of Noah’s wife ? 
I tell thee, her name was Dalila. 

And what was Ham’s wife called? 

She was called Iaitarecta. 

And what was the name of Japhet’s wife ? 


! 
’ 4 | 4, 
I tell thee, her name was Catafluvia; aad the | you good one way or the other.” ; 


The fourth was a pound of 


cause Christ was baptized therein. 







































¥ % - * » » 

Tell me, what man first spake with a dog ? 

1 tell thee, Saint Peter. 

Tell me, what man first ploughed the earth 
witha piough ? 

i tell thee, it was Ham, the son of Noah. 

Tell me, wherefore stones are barren ? 

I tell thee, b cause Abel’s blood fell upon a 


} 
| 


stone, when Cain his brother,slew him with 
| the jaw-bone of an ass. 
* s * - - a 


Tell me, what made the sea salt ? 

1 tell thee, the ten commandments that Moses 
collected in the old Law,—the commandments 
of God. He threw the ten commandments into 
| the sea, and he shed tears into the sea, and the 
sea became salt. 


* * * > * * 


‘Tell me, what man first built a monastery ? 
I tell thee, Elias, and Elisha the prophet, and, 
| after baptism, Paul and Anthony, the first an- 
| chorites. : 
Tell me, what were the streams that watered 
Paradise ? 
I tell thee, they were four. The first was 
called Pison; the second Geon; the third Ti- 
gris; the fourth Euphrates; that is, milk, and 
honey, and ale, and wine. 
Teil me, why is the sun red at evening ? 
I tell thee, because he looks into Hell. 
Tell me, why shineth he so red in the morn- 
ling ? 
i tell thee, because he doubteth whether he 
shall or shall not shine upon this eagth, as he is 
commanded. 
Tell me, what four waters feed this earth? 
J tell thee, they are snow, and rain, and hail, 
and dew. 
Tell me, who first made letters ? 
I tell thee, Mercury the Giant.” 











Mr. Berrett, and Mr. Babcock are the agents 
in Charleslon for the North American Review. 





The Duke of Marlborough was hesitating 
whether he should take a prescription recom- 
mended by the Dutchess. “I will be hanged,” 
“Take it, 
your Grace,” said Dr. Garth, who was present, 
‘take it by all manner of means, it is sure to do 


said she, “if it does not cure you.” 
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LEAF & STEM BASKET, 


If every family, at the commencement of a hot 
season, would purchase one barrel of lime, to be 
employed about its premises, and if lime were 
duly thrown into the drains and low places of a 
city, is there not reason to believe that the pesti- 
lence would be prevented or lose much of its 
inalignity ? 

The Reverend editor of the Southern Chris- 
tian Advocate observes, that during his residence 
in Savannah inthe great pestilence year of 1820, 
the house in which he resided was visited by sick- 
ness, probably in consequence of tar being con- 
stantly burned near it over ignited charcoal. 
Another family escaped, apparently by drinking 
sage tea, morning, noon, and night. Their pores 
being thus kept constantly open, they were no 
doubt rendered less liable to the disease. 

A late Nachez paper gives an affecting and 
thrilling account of the self-forgetting, self-sacri- 
ficing labors of Methodist Missionaries in plant- 
ing religion throughout our western territories. 
We have often thought, that the term pioneers of 
christianity, and of civilization, intended as a just 
compliment by Dr. Ramsay and others to the 
Methodists, was a very inadequate statement of 
the reality. Pioneers of christianity only ? Have 
they not rather been the van-guard of the main 
army? Have they not also often fought as the 
forlornhope of religion? They are as much en- 
titled to the last two of these appellations as to 
the first. These remarks are not made to flatter 
a body of men, who care as little for compli- 
ments as they do for life, ease, or comfort, but 
they are extorted by a eee admiration for 
some of the rarest attributes of human nature. 
The Roman Catholic priesthood, and mission- 
aries of other denominations, have exhibited in 
various ways and places a similar spirit. So 
long as this lofty, spirit survives, there will be 
well-founded hopes of eur race. 

The Mayor of Charleston, in his Annual Re- 
port, observes, that the final decoration of the 
garden near the battery will soon be commenced 
A plan has already been adopted for this pur- 
pose, which, when executed in all its details, 
with its broad and serpentine walks, its ever- 
green and flowering trees and plants, its beauti- 
ful pagodas, and its seats tastefully arranged 
among the trees for the public accommodation, 
will render it highly ornamental to the city, and 
attractive to the visiter. The entire length of 
all the promenades connected with the garden, 
including the East and South Bay Batteries, 
is somewhat upwards of half a mile—a public 
walk, unsurpassed, probably, in length, beauty, 
and other sources of enjoyment, by any similar 
structure in the United States. 


Mr. J. Cutts Smith, of Boston, has invented a 
key for tuning Piano Fortes which promises to 
be of great utility and will enable ladies to tune 
their own Pianos, without the trouble and ex- 
pense of procuring a person specially for that 
purpose. 

When twenty years of age, in 1788, the late 
Dr. Physick was taken by his father to London, 
and placed under the care of the illustrious John 
Hunter. ‘“ Well, sir,” said Mr. Physick, “I pre- 





sume some books will be required for my son; 
L will thank you to mention them that I may get 
them.” ‘Here sir,” said Mr. Hunter, “follow 
me, I will show you the books your son has to 
study.” Mr. Hunter led the way from his study 
to his dissecting room, and entering it, pointed to 
several dead bodies; ‘‘ these are the books,” said 
he, ‘“‘ which your son will study under my direc- 
tion; the others are fit for very little.” 


A barber once hit upon the following ingenious 
device to obtain customers, by placing these lines 
over his shop door :— 


‘What do you think, 

I'll shave you for nothing, and give youa drink?” 
A fellow going by and reading this, went in and 
was shaved. When the operation was over, he 
asked for ‘drink,’ but the barber pretended not to 
understand him. Why, said the fellow, does not 
your sign say you'll shave for nothing and give 
adrink? Oh! my dear sir, said the barber, that’s 
a mis-reading. You have read it affirmatively. 
You should have read it interrogatively—thus : 

“ What! do you think 

I'll shave you for nothing and give youa drink?” 

There was no evading this; so the poor fellow 


‘ paid his scot’ and retreated. 
LET SOLED 


Mr. Howell, who executed the fine wood-cut 
prefixed to the present number, and who, it was 
hoped, would often, in future, furnish similar 
ornaments to the Rose, died of the prevailing 
epidemic while his engraving was working off. 











PROSPECTUS 
TO THE 


SEVENTH VOLUME OF 
THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


[EDITED BY MRS. CAROLINE GILMAN. ] 


The Subscriber, having undertaken the future 
publication of The Southern Rose, solicits from 
its former patrons a continuance of their favors, 
and from the public at large a more extended 
encouragement of the work. Its reputationis of 
such a kind, and is so well established, as to re- 
quire no particular encomiums. It is only ne- 
cessary to observe, that the Editor of the first 
six volumes will sustain the same relation to The 
Rose as hitherto, and that the valuable circle of 
its Contributors is continually enlarging. 

Trerms.—Each number will contain, as for- 
merly, sixteen finely printed pages, and will be 
issued every other Saturday at Two Dollars and 
Jifty cents per annum, payable in advance. 

B. B. HUSSEY, 
No. 36 Broad-street. 
Charleston S. C., August 18, 1838. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“Lines to a Star,” are necessarily reserved for 











the next Rose. Also, lines by “ A. E.” 
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TO THE CHARLESTON SUBSCRIBERS | 
OF | 


THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


Should there be any irregularity in the delivery of the Rosg, it is hoped that im- 
mediate information will be given to the publisher that such omissions may at once 
be remedied. 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS ATA DISTANCE. 


In consequence of the difficulty of making a remittance fora single subscription, 
the publisher would respectfully suggest the propriety of two, or four subscribers, 
remitting a five or a ten dollar bill by mail. Any bills will be received, as above, 
in payment for the Ross, that are current where the subscribers reside. 

All receipts for the seventh volume of the Rose will be duly acknowledged on 
the cover. B. B. HUSSEY, 

36 Broad-street. 

Charleston, September 1st, 1838. 
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